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ABSTB ACT 

Presented is the final report of a 5-week training 
progran in principles and nethods of teaching the nentally retarded 
for six regular teachers residing in rural areas of Idaho. The 
prograa included H hours of practicun experience daily and 2 hours of 
acadeaic training on topics such as task analysis and prescriptive 
teaching* listed are technical competencies required of trainees such 
as sequencing a prograo aiaed at behavioral treataent. A najor 
progran objective is provision of services to preschool and school 
handicapped children in renote areas by the trained teachers. 
Appended are data on Idaho geographic regions and special education 
prograas, a course syllabus and a listing of the handouts, a trainee 
evaluation suaaary, and an exaaple of a criterion referenced daily 
exaa. (DB) 
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A n i: I R A C T 

DISSEMINATION OF MENTAL RETARDATION SERVICES AMD TREATMENT THROUGH 
RECRUITTlEriT AND TRAIi.IKG OF RURAL AREA TEACHERS 
(Project ^21-3il4) 



Idaho is a completely rural state where special education services 
have not been generally provided. In the population centers (seven in number, 
located regionally). Child Development Centers were established and charged 
with the responsibility of educating all handicapped individuals not 
receiving services through the schools. Each Center serves a vast geographic 
area, with the overall objective being to expand direct services to the 
rural constituent municipalities. The problem was that there were no 
people who were residents of these rural areas and who possessed the needed 
skills In child development and mental retardation. Our purpose was to 
provide specific child development and special education training to 
already qualified regular teachers who were residents of each outlying area. 

The training program was conceived to be an Intensive (eight hour 
per day) exposure to the principles and practices of child treatment as 
Implemented by the sponsoring center. In the five weeks of concentrated 
study, the trainees engaged in fOL<r hours of varied practicum experiences 
and two hours of formal academic training per day. Each day's work was 
detailed in advance, and criteria for progression was specified on a daily 
basis. 

Upon completion to criterion, the trainees returned to their home areas 
and were contracted by the Child Development Center to provide an extension 
of services to preschool handicapped children in the area. In addition, they 
v/ere encouraged to act as resource persons for their local school in 
providing services to school age handicapped' children. 

As a result of this recruitment and training program for rural area 
teachers, mental retardation services have improved and further dissemination 
of services is underway. The existence of these services would not have 
been otherwise available. 



Host Institution: 

Southeast Idaho Child Developirent Center 
Chcirles C. Vaiico, Director 
Pocatello, Idaho fi3201 

Project Director: 
Dr. Jnnios G. Morrey 



Fli'lAL REPOI^T 



DISSEHItiATIOri OF MENTAL RCTARDATIOri SERVICES AMD TREATMENT THROUGH 
RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING OF RURAL AREA TEACHERS 
(Project #21-3114) 



Background and Rationale 

Rural areas have unique and pressing needs regarding teacher 
selection and training. This need Is especially evident In provision of 
Special Education services. Many states are entirely "rural", and 
many more are "rural" to a vast extent. Idaho Is an entirely rural 
state, and the dissemination of Special EduC'^ ion services has been 
a problem for years. 

Special Education In Idaho has been expp*^-^nc1ng expansion during 
the past few years, but the expansion has been jporadic and spotty. 
Where there is a major population center, thc^i* Is usually some 
provision for exceptional children. In less populated areas, there 
may or may not be any provisions. Wherever the provisions exist, they 
are varied In the type of children they serve, the type of program they 
provide, and the requirements for the teacher(s) who are employed. 

As Indicated In Appendix I, the number of students served through 
Special Education in the school districts represents only about 15 
percent of the individuals who had been Identified as being In need 
of special help. This figure Is somewhat inaccurate, since two factors 
have not been controlled: (1) attempts to identify all the exceptional 
children in each area were not as comprehensive as would be desired, 
and (2) threa years have passed since the survey. A more accurate 
data presentation and analysis was, however, provided on request from 
the State Department of Education (also Appendix I - Schrag, Personal 
Communication. 1972) which essentially collaborates the earlier findings. 

Historically, the training of more severely handicapped Individuals 
has either not been done or has been relegated to the Idaho State 
School and Hospital (ISS&H), a residential institution In Nampa. Idaho. 
Distance, cost, and selection factors prohibited the use of the state 
training facility for any except the most severe cases. Children who 
fell into classifications between "slow learner" and "custodial" were 
essentially unserved. 

The State Health Department was charged with the responsibility 
of operating the Idaho State School and Hospital; program development 
by schools had proceeded very erratically; and treatment was thus 
limited to only a small percentage of the retarded Individuals In the 
state. For these reasons, the philosophy of the State Health 
Department rapidly shifted toward providing services on a coiisnunity 
basis. The philosophy change was followed with legislative action to 
provide funds to establish regional "Child Develnprnoit Canters", 



with one or two new centers becoming operational each year until the 
present number of seven centers are in operation (see triangle 
markings on State map. Appendix I). Other than in the immediate areas 
served by the newly created Child Development Centers, the»s was still 
essentially no diagnostic or remediational services available to 
handicapped children in the outlying areas. This is particularly 
true for preschool age handicapped children. When the children 
become of school age, the problems which have been allowed to go 
essentially unchecked then become evident, but that is often too late. 
Due to the long delay, the problems have often magnified to the point 
where school is not recommended or where school Is refused to the 
children. The only option left to the parents is to keep the child 
at home and, hopefully, make some effort to provide limited training 
to him, though they seldom have any preparation to accomplish this. 
For a general description of the area's characteristics, see 
Appendix I. 



Problem 

The map In Appendix I locates the centers. There are many 
"satellite" rural centers for each, but these have been pinpointed 
only for the Pocatello center. The eventual and stated goal of the 
Health Department's Division of Mental Retardation and Child 
Development (who established the Child Development Centers) was to 
continue to expand until direct services were available in thesA 
satellite areas. However, people who both lived in those rural" aroris 
and possessed the needed skills to provide special educational services 
locally and in line with those provided by the centers were not 
available. 

The general problem, then, was the lack of services for handicapped 
individuals in rural areas due to the non-availability of trained 
profassionals who live and work in rural settings. The specific 
problem which prompted this project centered on the training of 
professionals in order to extend services to outlying areas. 



Objectives 

In the process of further dlsseninating MR services to the 
communities involved, we basically proposed to do four things; 

1. Provide specific Child Development and Special Education 
training to already practicing teachers who were then 
residents of each outlying area by replacinfi them for thfi 
purpose of resident supervised training through Idaho Stjite 
University and the Southeast Idaho Child Development Centir. 

2. Contract the teach,3rs to provide services to pro -c hop 1 
age children, v;here treatment eirphasis v/ould be in four 
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areas: early language stimulation, social and self-help 
skills, behavior modification, and parent training. 

3. Stimulate each school district to utilize these teachers 
in providing services (by consultation or direct 
instruction) to school age handicapped children. 

4. Maintain a supervisory and advisory relationship with the 
teachers in the various areas to ensure continued appli- 
cation of specific treatment procedures and to ensure 
continued acceptance of subsequently identified children 
who need either short-term or long-term treatment within 
this model. 



Activities and Training Procedures - Administrative 

Teachers were identified and selected for retraining upon 
consideration of four variables: (1) they must have had some experience 
or training in education; (2) they must Indicate In personal 
Interview some concern for or Interest in facilitating the education of 
handicapped children; (3) they must be a resident of the specific 
rural area v/here program expansion Is projected; and (4) they 
must indicate a willingness to work for and under the direction of the 
Child Development Center. Teachers who were thus identified and 
accepted into our retraining program were to have been replaced by 
substitute teachers. This was to release them for four to six weeks 
of concentrated, intense, supervised practicum training with children 
In all phases of our presently operating Child Development Center 
classrooms located in Pocatello and on the campus of Idaho State University. 
Credit and supervision v/as arranged through the University, with 
substantive training also provided by university personnel in 
Special Education. The originally proposed timetable for training 
was modified at the request of BEH personnel as follows: 

(See the next page.) 



Table I: Changes in the Time and Activities Schedule 



A. Originally proposed dates, trainees, and sequence of proposed 
activities: 

Sept. 5-17 Plan and organize 

Sept. 18 - Oct. 15 Train first group of two participants 

Jet. 16 - Mov. 12 Refine training experiences & techniques 

Nov. 13 - Dec. 10 Train second group of two participants 

Dec. 11 - Jan. 14 Refine training program 

Jan. 15 - Feb. 11 Train third group of two participants 

Feb. 12 - May 18 Evaluate the training impact, procedures 

and outcomes 

B. Modified training dates, trainees, and sequence of proposed 
activities: 

July 10 - Aug. 10 Train first group of three participants 

Aug. 11 - Oct. 9 Refine training program* 

Oct. 10 - Nov. 10 Train second group of three participants 

Nov. 11 - June 30 Evaluate and prepare final report 

* Also included a training sequence for one person between 
Aug. 15 - Sept. 15. 



These changes capitr.lized on the summer operation of our training 
center, the willingness of the University to provide credits on a basis 
outside its normal schedule, and that our intense practicum situations 
could easily accommodate three or four trainees at a time. More than 
one training session was desired, however, since the approach and the 
materials v/^re new. A second session would allow the Incorporation of 
refinements and a reduction of errors in the program. 



The Child Development Training Program 

Prior to the start of actual trainee contact, the project staff 
specified and delineated the approach and content in a syllabus (see 
Appendix II). This student packet contained day-by-day instructions, 
objectives, and activities to be completed by the trainees. Progress 
checks and criterion referenced tests v/ere included (on a weekly basis 
for the first group; daily for the second). Examples of the daily 
criterion tests are included in Appendix III. 
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The project staff included the project director. Dr. Jamas G. Horrey, 
a school psycho! ofji St, Mr. Fred Russell, and the head CDC teacher, 
Ms. Marcella Gould. Additionally, the remainder of the classroom related 
personnel of the CDC (six in number) were utilized in supervision and 
training as It related to their area of specialty. 

The training program was conceptualized to be intensive and 
full time; of short duration; for specific skill training purposes; 
and criterion based for graduated competency development. Within these 
descriptive parameters. Figure 1 details the conceptual schemata 
for the program organization, content, and sequencing. 



SEE FIGURE 1 



As Figure 1 displays graphically, our program was conceptualized 
as having four major Interacting components, yielding up to 50. 
individual cells of instruction. Our aim was to have academic' and 
practicum^ experiences In a variety of locations^ with a variety of 
clients^ with intensifying Involvement and responsibility over time*. 

The academic portion of the training program was thus supplenented 
by practical application experiences in each of three specifically 
identirifed classroom situations each day throughout the duration of 
each training period. Within each classroom there were three different 
types of training circumstances that were encountered, i.e. working 
with individuals, small groups, and parents. All of these 
experiences were different since each classroom was targeted to a 
different population of students. Our CDC classroom I was targeted 
tov^ard early interven-.ion with very young and quite severely handi- 
capped children. The specific aim was to shape basic attention and 
response patterns through the use of enrichment materials and indivi- 
dualized activities. Life functioning skills such as feeding, 
toilet training, ambulation, etc. are Included in the curriculum 
as needed. 

The second practicum site (CDC II) was with somewhat older 
children who still function at a preschool level of ability. They 
range in age from 4 to 12 years. The development of school - 
entry-level skills is the objective, and a wide variety of individual 
programming is encountered. 



1, 2, 3, & 4: See correspondinn major component numbers on Fi()ure 1. 



Figure 1: Training Cube Showing the Interrelationships Between 
Practicum and Academic Training with Their Various 
Conponents. and also Daily Sequences and Weekly Graduations* 
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Our preschool classroom (III) v;^s composed of children who were 
identified as "high risk" for edi'^ational success on the basis of low 
measured performance on a «^croeninc; instrument administered to 
kindergarten age chi^^^-cn in the area. The purpose of this classroom 
was to develop attention and language responsiveness in a highly 
structured and success oriented environment. 

In all of the classrooms, individual training efforts for 
individual children receives emphasis. The curriculum for each child 
is determined initially by behavioral assessment. Subsequently, the 
daily lesson plans for each child are determined from observations of 
the previous day's performance at various tasks. Each lesson plan is 
constructed to include the behavioral components of program; stimulus ; 
response ; contingencies ; and consequences . By way of example, the 
teacher could prog^ram 15 minutes of Distar Language instruction. She 
would provide stimulus conditions to the child by saying such things 

as "point to .TTTT', "touch ", or "say what it is." If 

the child then responds by pointing, touching, or saying the appropriate 
answer enough times to satisfy the contingency , he obtains the teacher- 
given social consequences of "good", "that's right", and/or a 
tangible consequence of a goodie, such as sugar coated cereal, an 
M & N, a piece of popcorn, etc. 

The responses a child makes are recorded each day and posted 
to a behavior chart. This chart allows a graphic and rapid overview 
of the precise performance of a child in a given subject over a long 
period of time, and facilitates decision making as regards curriculum, 
teacher tactics, or environmental influences. 

The first student week consisted of introduction, registration, 
basic materials, and observation. The trainees, as a group, rotated 
hourly between the three practicum classrooms. The three regular 
teachers were thus involved initially for one hour a day each. They 
were responsible for explaining the classroom philosophy, operation, and 
processes. This was done through one-way glass where discussion would 
be minimally disrupting. This procedure also helped to facilitate 
the later involvement of the trainees with handicapped children by 
desensitizing them without the necessity of direct personal contact 
at the same time. During this remote observation, the teacher was 
to focus the attention of the trainees alteriiatingly from responses 
of the children to responses by the teacher working with them. The 
explanatory efforts of the teachers were expanded upon by the project 
staff, both during observation and during the academic class time. 

Having completed a few days of orientation and observation, the 
group routines were dissolved, and the trainees v/ere rotated hourly 
between the classrooms on an individi.'al basis. For their Indlviducil 
training, they were then moved inside the classroom. During the 
following two weeks, they were increasingly involved in interaction 
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with the children, starting v.;.. "in class observation" and 
instruction froin the clatisroom teaci'v. Their involvement then 
progressed through modeled demonstrations individual performance 
assessment, progra.Timing, and the use of speciTic " .i..Mir»cj tactics 
and procedures to use as they vvould soon begin to < ,;ith the 
children. Data collection and record keeping skill ./ere nlso 
explained in detail, and the trainees began to practice thest; *ikil1s. 

Through successive approximation to teaching, the trainees were 
moved physically closer and closer to the real teaching situations, 
both with individuals and in small group Instruction. By this time 
the trainees were beginning to feel at ease with the children and with 
other teachers. It was a relatively easy step, then, to begin involving 
the trainees with the direct teaching of children. The supervising 
teacher would explain what to do, show them how, let them try it, then 
critique them. Gradually, the trainees began to participate In 
selecting procedures, materials, and lesson plans as well as arranging 
the reinforcing events for the children. 

The final two weeks of practicum graduated trainee responsibility 
even further. They were given the responsibility for planning, 
clearing with the supervisor, and conducting both individual and small 
group teaching sessions. The supervisors were still on hand, however, 
to support, observe, and critique. 

The trainees were prep .ring to be rural area representatives of 
the Child Development Center. As such, they would be expected to conduct 
educational evaluations of preschool children in their area. They 
would be expected to do so Independently of supervision and for the 
purpose of developing individual treatment programs to be conducted 
either by themselves or by the parents under supervision. Consequently, 
observation and discussion regarding individual educational evaluations 
was provided as often as new children were referred to our center while 
the training program was in progress. 

We take the position that it is at least as Important to work 
with the parents of handicapped children as it is to work directly 
with the children themselves. In terms of potential Impact, parents 
have always been regarded as having a significantly better chance of 
influencing the growth and behavior of their children than any other 
person with whom that child comes in contact. At first our trainees 
just observed how the teacher engaged herself in training situations 
with the parent, and it was usually with the mother. Such contact 
v/as designed to help the parent supplement the efforts of the teacher 
by doing similar things in the home situation. Parent contact was 
sometimes made in the observation rooms outside the classroom; but as 
parent, trainee, and teacher confidence improved parent training was 
approached as a regular ongoing function within the classroom while 
the children were present. This (Parent training) is one aspect of 
working with handicapped children that, we believe, requires 
increased amounts of teacher effort. 
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Two-thirds of each trainee's day was spent in pn actual 
practicun situation. Followinq those experiences, a period of time 
v/as set aside for the student to relax a bit and to rend and study the 
textbooks and concepts they would later be held accountable for. 

The final hour and a half of each day was formal classroom time. 
The theoretic and academic bases which corresponded with their 
practicum experiences were investigated. Most of the substantive content 
was interrelated, and we used the following books in our course of 
study: 

1. " Individual Instruction" is a system that has grown from 
Larry peters (1972) "Prescriptive Teaching" model. It is 
designed for use by teachers who work either exclusively 
with handicapped children or with those few children in a 
regular classroom whose performance is not on a standard 
with the majority of the students. 

2. Individual Instruction can best be realized when the appropriate 
material has been properly sequenced, and graduated according 

to individual ability. " Planning An Instructional Sequence" 
(Popham, 1970) helps make sequencing easier for teachers to 
approach. 

3. " Precision Teaching" (Kunzelmenn, 1971) is the data collection 
and interpretation system used in our classrooms to evaluate 
both individual and group performance. 

4. " Establi siting Instruction 1 Goals" (Popham, 1970) is always a 
necessary preconsi deration wherever training programs are 

to be devised, sequenced and precisely administered. 

5. That component of training referred to in our model "working 
with parents" was enhanced by the use of a book by Gerald 
Patterson ( Families , 1969) which investigates the social 
learning theory aspects of family life. 

6. " Preventing Failure in the Primary Grades" was a reference 
book for all of the trainees. Although it was not necessarily 
a mandatory part of substantive curriculum, the book explains 
the concepts underlying Distar Teaching, or dynamic teaching 
as it has been labeled. 

It was the task of our teacher trainers (the project staff) to 
properly sequence. Instruct and precisely measure the performance made 
by the trainees throughout the program. On the basis of student 
performance, they v/ere also charged with revising and expanding the 
training syllabus. A final copy of the syllabus Is contained in 
Appendix II. 
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Successful completion of the training program required our 
trainees to develop the following technical competencies: 

To be a CDC Rural Representative, a trainee will have to be able to: 

1. Observe and conduct an educational evaluation on any child 
referred to the center from his area. 

2. Precisely identify (pinpoint) several targets for 
remediation for a given child. 

3. Systematically analyze the component remediational 
tasks, leading to the following steps: 

4. Sequencing a program aimed at behavioral treatment. 

5. Apply the program, utillzlnri principles of behavior management 
in combination with appropriate materials; e.g.. Pi star , 
Monterey, or teacher-made. 

6. Achieve Improvements In the performance of the child, or 
re-evaluate and reprogram. 

7. Communicate the rationale, procedures, and outcomes of her 
treatment programs to other professionals and to the parents 
of the child in treatment. 



Results 

The same substantive content and similar practicum experiences 
were provided to each group of trainees. Some changes in the method 
of presentation and of evaluation were made as a result of experiences 
with the first group. As a consequence, our data are not directly 
comparable between groups. The information on individual criterion 
achievement is summarized for all participants in both groups in 
Table II: 



SEE TABLE II 



In the first group, only one person passed any criterion test 
at 90% or better on the first try. Grouped, 83% of the exams had 
to be taken a second time in order for the 90% criterion to be reached. 
Inversely, only 17% of the exams reached criteria on the first try. 
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By comparison. In the second group, nost trainees achieved 
'jO... or better on the first try with most of their exams. Totaled, 
only 22';' of the exair.s had to be taken a second time. This means 
that 73% reached criteria on the first try. 

A general test of teaching tactics and behavior management 
was given both before and after each training session. The specific 
test was not used as a teaching reference during training, although 
the content was on line with the course content. The pre- and post- 
test scores were as follows: 





Student 


Pre- 


Post- 


Gain 




L 


38f{ 


61 % 


23% 


1st Group 


S 


64 


80 


16 




St 


64 


86 


22 




Group Average 


55.355 


75.6% 


20.3% 




F 


SZ% 


84% 


32% 


2nd Group 


T 


53 


90 


37 




U 


49 


72 


23 




Group Average 


51.3% 


82% 


30.6% 



The second group of students began with lower scores and finished 
with higher scores than those achieved by the first trainees. In fact, 
a comparison of gain scores indicates 50% more efficiency for/with the 
second group. This data is consistent with the finding of Increased 
criteria achievement on dally tests as reported above for the second group. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the training program, the trainees 
were employed by the Child Development Center to act as their local 
rural representative- Of the seven trainees (6 regular; one additional) 
to complete the course, six were hired. One trainee was judged 
unsatisfactory during the practicum component of the program, and 
consequently was not hired. Subsequently, one of the employed trainees 
resigned her position after serving about two-thirds of the school 
year. The remaining five employees are' located (as shown on the map 
in Appendix I) In Bannock, Bingham, Onieda, and Power Counties, and on 
the Bannock-Shoshone Indian Reservation of Fort Hall (the employee is 
herself a full-blooded member of the tribe). 
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The employees are contracted for varying airounts of time 
accordliui to the naeds of the area along CDC lines. Three arc 
full-time; one is half-time, and one is one-fourth time. Three 
of the five are also working in the local school system, to provide 
services (by consultation or direct instruction) to school age handicapped 
children. During that part of their contract which is CDC supported, 

the now employees are providing services to and for preschool age 
handicapped children. These services include (a) early language 
stimulation, (b) social and self-help skill training, and (c) assistance 
and education to parents and other potentially concerned persons. 

As a result of this recruitment and training program for rural 
area teachers, mental retardation services have improved, and further 
dissemination of services is underway. In the five currently staffed 
employee locations, there are 58 preschool handicapped children being 
served directly; 61 parents in periodic contact with a local resource 
person; and 40 children receiving indirect services through the schools. 
These are services which would not have been otherv'ise available. 

The rural representatives are in supervisory and advisory contact 
with staff from the CDC on a periodic basis. This is to provide open 
and easy avenues of consultation in addition to the stated purposes of 
ensuring (1) continued application of specific treatment procedures and 
(2) continued efforts at identification and acceptance of subsequently 
referred children and their families. 

On the basis of the above information, we can state that the 
program achieved it's stated objectives as listed in pages 2 and 3 
of this document. 



Summary 

Idaho is a completely rural state where special education services 
have not been generally provided. In the population centers (seven in 
number, located regionally), Child Development Centers were established 
and charged with the responsibility of educating all handicapped 
individuals not receiving services through the schools. Each Center 
served a vast geographic area, with the overall objective being to 
expand direct services to the rural constituent municipalities. The 
problem was that there were no people who v/ere residents of these 
rural areas and who possessed the needed skills in child development 
and mental retardation. Our purpose was to provide specific child 
development and special education training to already qualified 
regular teachers who were residents of each outlying area. 

The training program was conceived to be an intensive (8 hour 
per day) exposure to the principles and practices of child treatnent 
as implemented by the sponsoring center. In the five weeks of 
concentrated study, the trainees engaged in four hours of varied 
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practicum expan'ences and tv*/o hours of formal acadoric training par 
ddy. Each day's work was detailed in advance, and criteria for 
progression was specified on a daily basis. 

Upon coiiipletion to criterion, the trainees returned to their 
home areas and were contracted by the Child Developmant Center to 
provide an extension of services to preschool handicapped children in 
the area. In addition, they were encouraged to act as resource 
persons for their local school in providing services to school age 
handicapped children. 

As a result of this recruitment and training program for 
rural area teachers, mental retardation services have improved and 
further dissemination of services is underway. The existence of these 
services would not have been otherwise available. 



Conclusions and Recommendations 

The provision of rural area services to handicapped Individuals 
can be speeded by augmenting the training of persons who are already 
trained In teaching skills and who have a commitment to an area by 
virtue of their residence. It is possible for this supplementary 
and specific purpose training to be provided with a ninimum of lost 
time to a school district and without undue expense. 

V/here different agencies can cooperate in the planning and conduct 
of needed programs, all can benefit. In this case, the individual 
school district gained a teacher with Increased and needed competencies; 
the university gained by providing a training service; the Child 
Development Center gained the addition of trained, competent staff 
to help in the accomplishment of their objectives; and the individual 
trainees gained in skills and competencies. 

The training model v/hich was developed in and for this project 
is workable, productive, and adaptable for use by others faced with 
a training problem. 

There was one component which received a low student evaluation: 
Parent Training. This is regarded as being an essential component of 
working with handicapped children in any capacity, and future training 
programs will Include a heavier emphasis in this regard. 
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SERVICE, GEOGRAPHIC AMD/OR SOCIO-ECONOMIC INFORMATION 



Idaho State University is the only state university serving 
Southeastern Idaho. The University of Idaho, located at Moscow, is 
over 600 miles away. Each university tends to serve their respective 
geographic area in providing trained leadership in the State of Idaho. 

The need for trained teachers in the area of the mentally 
retarded is highlighted by a 1969 survey be the Idaho State Department 
of Education in which teachers rated students as to special needs. 
The survey indicated that there were over 10,000 students with 
special educational needs. Approximately one-half of this population 
was retarded. At present, the retarded classes in the state enroll 
approximately 1,200 students. This indicates approximately 4,300 
retarded students in the State of Idaho without special help. This data 
has been updated in 1972 to include all special education services 
(Schrag, Personal Communication, 1972.) 

While it is not considered feasible or practical to establish 
segregated classrooms in the remote and sparsely populated areas of 
the state, there is great need for resource rooms and resource teachers 
to assist the general classroom teachers and thus help provide for 
the individual needs of individual handicapped children. 

The State of Idaho has acute and desperate general and special 
education needs. The state has little industry. Therefore, the 
main tax revenues are acquired through property tax. The lands of 
the state are divided as follov>rs: 70% under state and federal domain 
which is non-taxable and 30% publicly owned which is on the tax rolls. 
In spite of high tax levies imposed upon the individual property owner, 
the tax revenues are insufficient for the school system within the 
state. The average state expenditure per student is $315.00. 
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Di :partment of sducation 



IDAHO STATE OPPlCE BUIUOtNC 
BOISE. IDAHO 83707 



STATE OP IDAHO 



D. p. ENGELKING 
•TATE SUPERINTENDKNT OF PUBLIC 
INSmUCTION 



Ueceubur 7, 1972 



Ur. James G. Morcoy, fid. D. 

;>out;h EasC Idaho Child Developiasnt Center 

42 1 asniorial Drive 

i^ocatcllo, Idaho 83201 



Uear Jin: 

The enclosed daca sheets show that we are serving 3»726 
handicapped elementary and secondary students in state approved 
Special Sducation programs. If you put this figure over 
91,847 total elementary students enrolled, we are serving 
approxinately 4.05:i. If you put this figure 3,726 over 184,663, 
total school-age (eleraentary and secondary) diildren, we are 
pro'iantly serving approximately 1,35% o£ the school-age popu- 
lation* 

If you compare 1.35Z of school-age children served with 
a national estimate of 12% that need services — I would say a 
nead for mora programs and teachers is evident. 

I hope this data will help you. If I can help you further, 
please write. 



Sincerely, 



Judy A. Schrag, Ed. D. 
Resource Coordinator 
Project Outreach-Idaho 
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A:' :■.';»;:< Ill 



Tlw S\««ii iii-,tj:{ IcJjho Ch i M i)«>vi- lop.Tu-nt CiMitor r;fivo« a roj'ion «'t)::iMi!ud of 
..i.vii I •uitilio::: l*..iii:uu k, l'.! n;-;ui. i , H.-.ir L.ikf, Ciriboii, Kr;ml;lin, Oneida* and 
IV.cr. The- riThftud populnLion (l«)70 ttii«us) of tlitsa couhLics is appcoxlr.:»tc»ly 
10;:}, 000. Alnojit ono-third or Shis populnlion is locatcl in tho city of PocateUo, 
which ir» tho uKiJor rity loratcd in tho nrvn, Tho ri.naincK*r of tho population Is 
wiHfly scattorcfl over «,:>A8 r.qiiaro inilrs. 

All of thjj arra ta prcclor.nnanlly rural in Itfj nia?vC-up and cxtropcly parochial 
in its attitudoa. The dol ivory of hoalth and educatJc.n cervices is ronplicatod 
atifl hLuvh rcd by the riiRRod gcosraphical harriers in tho for:n of hir.h mountain 
rani'os, severe winter woathcr, and the Snako Rivor plain. It is further conpli- 
cntvtl hy tli« sparsity of settloti'cnt in each region and because rnrh region is in 
turn culturally Jnolated and hns tended to resist the introduction of tho;:e Kor- 
vicoa. Health services in the past have been t«-'"<*rally available only In the 
counties of Binp.han, Bannock, and Butte. The resiaining counties, until tho 
recent enactiuent of the districting law, liave had only those services wlilch 
were state supplied; and these were very raintnial, generally United to the yer>- 
vfcoa of a part-time sanitarian, usually centrally located and itinerant over a 
wide gco{;rnphic area. 

The population of the SEICDC service area (108,803) indicates that approxi- 
mately 35,000 students of Krhool age dwell within tho area. Using the nationally 
accepted ostimato for incidence of retardation (i/i of school-age population), we 
compute the existence of about 3,?r)/i retarded individuals within tho re{»ion*s 
boundaries. Thi.«j is regarded as being ;.\ very coni,ervatIve estiniale, however, 
sinre the outv;ard nobility of the r.ientally retarded is restricted. Tlie general 
nobility pattern of tlie rural areas has been for the higher ability individuals 
to leave. Tliis is supported by the census finding that nil of the counties 
except Bannock and Bingham liad lost population since t!io 1960 census. In addi- 
tion, the Kort Hall Indian Reservation and the Negro and Spanish American 
pDpuIations of the area tend to have a higher inridenee of retardatitjn due to 
cultural ffictors. There are approxinatoly 2,900 Indians, 900 Negroes, and 700 
Spaniiih Awericans in the »ej;ion. Surveys conducted by tlie Idaho State University 
College of Education show that only about 300 of the area's retarded individuals 
are receiving any type of special education services, although nany in«>re have 
been reported by teaihers as being in need of services. Only Rannoek and 
Bingham Counties have resident school psychologists and social workers. 

Tt should be noted that these figures deal only with those individuals who 
have been diagnosiul a«; retard. 'd. Fervices are provided by I lie Child Develttpnent 
CenlrTft to naay other Jian.I icapped indlvidualK, including epileptics, 'vrehi-al 
palsied, laiigua;'.e disorders, learning «llr..':bi 1 Ities , and neurological Irj*.! I rr.er.ts. 
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APPENDIX II 



- Cour<;e Syllabus 

- Handout Listing 
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COURSE CONTENT 



for 



SEMINAR 
in 

Behavior Management in Child Development 

and 

Mental Retardation 



PRACTICUM 
in 

Child Development 
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HXPLANATION 



This book has boon compiled for the convenience of you 
the trainee during your course of laitudy at the Child Development 
flciiter. It is set up on a day by day basis to inform you of 
the exact course content. There will be a degree of flexibility 
although this outline will be followed as closely as possible. 
All necessary material has been included along with supplementary 
handouts and paper for daily note taking. 

The program is essentially in two parts. Each day, you will 
spend approximately four hours in practicum training, divided 
between the two classrooms downstairs in the Child Development 
Center building. Another hour and a half will be spent with your 
instructors in formal lecture-discussion periods. There will 
also be one hour daily of study time or time to be used complet- 
ing assignments, taking tests, or continuing discussions. A 
schedule will be provided. 

This program has been designed to include basic training in 
behavior modification principles and procedures. A considerable 
amount of information has been crowded into the four week training 
period. You will be held responsible for any material presented. 
Graduate credit will be given for the coursework from Idaho State 
University. Grades will be determined on a criterion basis, 
completion of the practicum experience and a 90% accuracy level 
being attained on daily examinations. 

Following the course of study, you will be able to function 
within your community as a representative of the Child Develop- 
ment Center and successful completion of the course will make you 
eligible for part-time employment with the Child Development 
Center. A staff member of the Center will be periodically in 
your area to function as a supervisor and help you in establish- 
ing and carrying out educational programs. 

Good luck during your training program. Feel free to contact 
the staff members of the Child Development Center for any assistance 
you might need during your program. 
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Day One October 10, 1972 



ORIENTATIOri 



1. TIME: One Day 

2. ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

A. Textbooks 

a. Peter, Laurence J., Individual Instruction . McGraw Hill, 
1972. Programnied text with workbook. This text is 
designed for planning and implementing individual 
prescriptive teaching programs based on social learning 
theory. 

b. Patterson, Gerald R., Families: Applications of Social 
Learning to Family Life ^ Research Press, 1971. Research 
and suggestions for parent training in behavior management 
skills and its application to ordinary family problems 
and problem children. 

c. Popham, J. W. and Baker, Pla nning An Instructional 
Sequence . Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. Programmed text 
designed to give suggestions on hov/ to sequence learner 
b:;haviors and establish appropriate practice. Also oives 
good suggestions on how to do evaluations of learner 
behavior. 

B. Other textbooks will be used, or portions v/ill be duplicated 
when specific information is needed. 

C. Criterion Checklist 

a. This list is to be kept by you as a reminder of tasks left 
to do and should be kept current on a daily basis. After 
you have completed an item on the checklist, indicate by 
either you or your supervisor checking the appropriate box. 

D. Film: "Rewards and Reinforcements in Learning" 

a. This film demonstrates basic components of behavior 
modification with individual children and small groups. 
It stresses tho use of appropriate rpinforcers And 
sequenciny presentation of tasks. 

E. Teachor Trairiincj Pretest 



ERJ.C 
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a. You will be expected to conplete a pretest over behavior 
notification principles. It is not expected that you will 
know all the information contained in the test. It is 
for research purposes and your grade will not be contingent 
on your performance on this test. 

F. Handout #19: Class Content for CDC &Z 

This handout is a brief outline of the programs and materials 
used with the children in CDC #2, the older children, the 
preschool age materials and how they do their programming. 

PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

A. Classroom visits: You will visit both classrooms in the Child 
Development Center building. An explanation of their function, 
the types of children in each and the programs being conducted. 
The facility will be exnlained in reference to the children's 
needs. You will be familarlzed with the observation rooms, 

the supervising teacher's office, the bathroom arrangement, etc. 

B. Introduction to the Staff Members: You will be Introduced to 
the various staff members and their relative positions on the 
staff. They will explain their assignments and job descriptions 
to you. At this time, we will discuss with the staff members 
what their responsibility in your training program will be and 
what your relationship and responsibilities as a student 
functioning in their classrooms will be. 

CRITERION REFERENCE 

A. There will be no criterion reference items with the exception 
of the Teacher Training Pretest. 
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DAY TWO OCTOBER 11. 1972 



OBSERVATION 



1. TIME: Day one of two days (morning only) 

2. ACADEMIC [MATERIAL 

A. Handout #14 — Classifications of the Mentally Retarded 
This handout was designed to famil arize you with terms, both 
medical and non-medical, which are commonly used. Often you 
will be confronted with thes« terms upon referral from 
physicians, mental health centers, and other places. It also 
lists some causitive factors with rates of incidence. 

B. Handout #11 — Developmental Scale 

One of many types of developmental scales available in the 
literature. Gives broad classifications and descriptions 
of what sorts of things children should be doing at given 
ages. 

C. Handout #18 — Behavior Modification Bibliography 

D. Assignment: Read preface and introduction in Individual 
Instruction and complete exercises in Chapter 'I of the workbook. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

A. You \;ill observe both CDC #1 and #2 classrooms with one of your 
supervisors. This will be done from the observation rooms. 
The supervisor will point out such things as: materials being 
used, types of reinforcements being used, adaptive and maladap- 
tive behaviors of the children, etc. Please ask any questions. 

4. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

A. Title and authors of your texts with brief description 

B. Name and titles of Child Development Center staff members 

C. Functions of CDC classrooms #1 and #2 

D. Film: "Rewards and Reinforcer.icnts in Lcarnino" 
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DAY THREE 



0CT02EPv 12, 1972 



OBSERVATION 



1. TIME: Day two of tovo days (morning only) 

2. ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

A. Handout #16 — Behavioral Definitions 

This handout includes nine basic terms with definitions and 
examples. Includes a short discussion of shaping techniques, 
schedules of reinforcement, and methods of objective recording. 

B. Film: "Juniper Gardens" 

This film concerns behavior modification programs with preschool 
ghetto youngsters using parents as teachers. It was conducted 
by the University of Kansas. Demonstrates how parents with 
very little formal education can be taught to conduct remedial 
programs successfully. 

C. Assignment: Read Chapter 2 in I ndividual Instruction and complete 
the workbook exercises for Chapter Z. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

A. Today, you will observe with your supervisors in the two 
CDC classrooms. Similar things will be pointed out and 
questions are encouraged. 

B. You will also observe your supervisor with one or more parent (s) 
and participate in a discussion following the parent meeting so 
that techniques, and content of what took place can be pointed out. 

C. During observation in the classroom, emphasis will be placed on 
watching the teacher's reaction to certain adaptive and mal- 
adaptive behaviors. 

4. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

A. Preface and introduction to Individual Instruction ; check 
workbook assignment 

C. Adaptive and maladaptive behaviors observed in the classrooms 
and the teachers' reaction to them 

C. Handouts #11 and #14 
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DAY FOUR 



OCTOPEP 13. 1972 



DISTAR WORKSHOP 



1. TIME: One day length; no practicum, afternoon lecture 

2. ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

A. Presentation of the 01 star method in language, reading, math 

by Child Development Center staff member. You will participate 
in the discussions that are concurrent with demonstration and 
will practice with a child under the direction of the Instructor. 

B. Handout #20 — Hand Signals for using Pi star 

This material gives illustrations and examples of the use of 
hand signals when using the Distar method. You will be 
practicing these hand signals today and watching the 
instructor use them with children. 

C. Handout #25 — Clinical Procedures and Phrases (Distar) 
Handout #26 — Basic Procedures and Phrases for Distar and 

Programmed Reading 
These two handouts are, again, supplementary reading. The 
Information contained in them will be discussed during the 
workshop and in lecture following it. Since Distar training 
will be a large part of your training program it is suggested 
that you read these carefully with the idea of asking 
questions on specific parts of the program. 

D. Assignment: Read Chapter 3 in Individual Instruction and 
complete the workbook exercises for Chapter 3. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

Today there will be no formal practicum separate from the Distar 
workshop. 

4. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

A. Handout #16 

B. Film: "Juniper Gardens" 

C. Chapter 2, Individual Instruction ; check workbook assignment 
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DAY FIVE OCTOBER 16. 1972 



PEABODY MATERIALS WORKSHOP 



1. TIME: One morning 

2. ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

A. Presentation of the Peabody Language Development Kits by 
consultant. As with the workshop yesterday, the materials 
will be discussed and presented simultaneously in a practicum 
situation. You will be expected to participate in discussion 
and presentation of the items to children from the CDC 
classrooms, under the supervision of the Instructor. General 
statements regarding language development and disorders of 
language will be given. 

B. Handout #12 — Expressive Language Program (#1 through #6) 
This Is the language development program used in the Child 
Development Center classrooms, particularly CDC #2. You will 
be expected to become familiar with this program and use it in 
your practicum experiences. It is not an adjunct to the 
Peabody Program or materials but separate. 

C. Handout #1 — Language Stimulation 

Non-programmed series of activities like table games, using toys, 
finger exercises, modeling and imitation of sounds. Used with 
the younger children in CDC #1. 

D. There will be a discussion of general language development, 
the language experience methods in teaching reading and oral 
language expression, and materials for these methods. 

E. Assignment: Read Chapter 4, Individual Instruction and complete 
the workbook exercises for Chapter 4. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

There will be no formal practicum separate from the Peabody 
workshop. 

4. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You v/ill be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

A. Handouts #20, #25, and #26 

B. Chapter 3, Individu al Instructi on; check workbook assignrvcnt 
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DAY SIX 



OCTOBER 17, 1972 



li iSTRUCTIOriAl OBJrCTIVES 



1. TIME: Day one of tvio days 

2. ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

A. Handout #13 — Refining Instructional Objectives 

Small course in writing instructional objectives in behavioral 
terminology. Gives examples, words and phrases to avoid and 
to use appropriately, gives appropriate practice in writing 
• objectives. It is not specific to special education or to 
programming for the mentally retarded. However, your 
instructors will attempt to make the .Information relevant 
to your training and the children you will be working with. 

B. Film: "Who Did What To Whom?" 

This is a programmed film with a teacher's guide. It is shown 
in small sequences with discussion questions following each 
sequence. It depicts behavior interactions between people 
in the home, office, school, etc., with descriptions of 
what happened and how it could have been handled differently. 

C. There will be a discussion of social learning theory made relevant 
to the film as well as the general background for the development 
of numerous behavior modification programs. 

D. Assignment: Chapter 5, Individual Instruction , complete 
workbook fo.' Chapter 5. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

A. You will pick four students, two from CDC #1 and two from CDC #2 
and write Instructional objectives for their programs. You need 
not finish this today since there will be another day devoted 

to learning instructional objectives. At that time, the objectives 
you have written will be checked. 

B. Today, you will begin using Oistar with at least one child in 
CDC #2. This will be supervised practice for short periods. You 
will be able to watch an instructor in a one-to-one teaching 
session and model your performance. There will be ongoing 
criticism as you practice. 

C. Also today, you will begin using the Ex press Ivg Language 
Program with at least one child In eTther cTassroom, again, 
under supervision with ongoing criticism as you practice with 
a child and an instructor. 
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•:. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90?i accuracy on: 

A. The Expressive Language Progra m and the Distar Programs 

B. The Peabody Language Development Kits 

C. Chapter 4, Individual Instruction ; check workbook assignment 



DAY SEVEN OCTOBER 18. 1972 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



1. TIME: Day two of two days 

2. ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

A. Assignment: Read Chapter 6, Individual Instruction ; complete 
exercises in workbook for Chapter 6. 

B. Criterion Test: A criterion reference test from the text. 
Establishing Instructional Goals (Popham & Baker) will be 
administered to you. The purpose of this test is to find 
out how well you have assimilated the material presented over 
the past two days on writing instructional objectives. It 
will not count toward your grade and will be administered 

only once. It will give your instructors an indication of what 
aspects of writing instructional objectives need more emphasis. 

C. You will practice writing Instructional objectives in lecture 
period v/lth your supervisor giving you immediate feedback and 
corrections. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

A. You will continue with the four students you picked yesterday 

and go over the objectives you have written with your Instructors. 

B. You v/ill also continue working with individual children In the 
Distar and Expressive Language Programs . 

4. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

A. Chapter 5, Individual Ins tru ction ; check workbook assignment. 

D. Film: "Who Did What to Whom?" 



C. Handout ?13. 
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DAY EIGHT OCTOBER 19, 1972 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT 



1. TIME: One day 

2. ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

A. Assignment: Read Chapter 7, Individual Instruction ; complete 
exercises in workbook for Chapter 7. 

B. We will refer back to Handouts #11 and #14 with regard to 
various students you have observed and/or have been working 
with In CDC classrooms #1 and #2. 

C. Handout #5 — Denver Developmental 

This scale was developed to give teachers a criterion reference 
for beginning d motor development and/or social skills 
programming effort on an Individual basis. CDC classroom i^} 
uses the items in this scale. We will discuss the levels, 
methods of presentation, and ways of beginning programming 
using the scale. 

D. We will discuss the results from the criterion test taken from 
Establishing Instructiona l Goals to inform you of any deficits 
In your knowledge level in wrltincj instructional objectives. 

E. Handout #24 — Overview of Mental Retardation 

This handout discusses definitions, classifications, incldenco, 
diagnostics, etc., of mental retardation. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

A. You will Identify the developmental problems and levels of 
four students, tv/o from each CDC classroom. This should be 
put In written form with your justifications and how you would 
begin initiating a program. 

B. You will continue working with individual chiVlren with Distar 
and the Expressive Language Program . 

4. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

K Chapter 6, Individual Instruction ; check workbook assigni^ient 

B. Writing instructional objectives which will be turned in. 



DAY NirJE 



OCTOBER 20. 1972 



PARENT COMTACTS 



1. TIME: One day 

2. ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

A. Assignment: Read Chapter 8, Individual Instruction : complete 
exercises in workbook for Chapter 8. 

B. Handout #6 Suggestions for the Unmotivated Child 

This handout is intended to give concrete methocte for use 
with individual children in setting appropriate reinforcers. 
Read this with the information contained in Chapter 7 of 
Individual Instruction on how to select effective elicitors 
and reinforcers. 

C. Assignment: Read Sections I and II, F amilies . 

C. Ms. Gould will lecture to you on the parent training procedures 
she has developed and uses with individual childrens' parents 
and parent groups. 

E. Film: "I'm Ready Mom, Are You?" 

This film depicts toilet training procedures and gives 
suggestions. Pay close attention to the principles used in 
toilet training that can be generalized to other situations 
in the home. 

F. Handout j?10 — Enrichment Activities . 

This contains supplementary activities used in CDC #1 on a 
behavior contingent basis along with the regular curriculum. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

A. You will attend and participate in a parent training group 
conducted by your supervisor. There will be a discussion 
following to point out the techniques used. 

B. Continue with practice, under supervision, of using Pi star 
and the Expressive Language Program with individual children. 

4 . CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

A. Chapter 7, Individual Instruction ; check workbook assignment 

B. Handout ^5 
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DAY TEM - OCTOBER 23 » 1072 



PRPCISION TEACHING 



1. TIME: Day one of three days 

2. ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

A. Assignment: Read Chapter 9. Individual Instruction ; complete 
exercises In workbook for Chapter 9. 

B. Handout #15 — Instructional Program for Pinpointing and 
Recording 

This paper is designed to give you an initial set of behaviors 
which are critical for classroom measurement. It reflects 
an attempt to standardize the measurement of behavior found 
in classrooms. 

C. Handout #27 — Chapters on Pinpointing and Charting from 
Precision Teaching textbook. 

This is basic and complete data on recording techniques, and 
will be supplemented by Information given in lecture. 

D. Handout #3 — Six Cycle Graphs 

This is the graph used in the CDC classrooms and in most 
behavior modification programs. You would thoroughly 
famll arize yourself with this graph as all data recording 
will be done on it and program changes Implemented from 
the results taken from it. We will discuss the features of 
the graph and practice v/lth it. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

A. You will begin this week working with Pi star and the Expressive 
Language Progra m with small groups. This sequentially follows 
in the Pi star Program and Involves different technigues. This 
will be with supervision. 

B. Also this week you will begin conducting the storytelling period 
in both COC classrooms. The emphasis will be on management 
techniques with gr— ps, group contingent responding, group 
reinforcenient techniques, etc. 

C. Today, you are to choose at least one child from each classroom 
to begin precision recording on, in preparation to do programining 
for this child. 

4. CRITERION REFRRENCC 

You will be expected to coinplete items, at 9T. accuracy on: 

A. Chupt::}r C, I n "J 1 v i ; ?. 1 In ■: . t : uct i f^' i ; check v;or'.i50o!: ('.isi'ji' . .-i'-. 

B. Sections I and II, F amilies 

C. Parent Training ProcediirHS 
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HAY aEVCri - OCTOBER <?4» 1972 



PRECISION TEACHtfiG - TASK ANALYSIS & PROGRAr-MIIiG 



1. TIMb": Day two of three days 

2. ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

A. Lecture will be given on teacher made materials with reference 
to the tasks analyzed and the specific programming done. 
Enphasis will be placed on modification of published material? 
and materials already in use in the classroom. 

B. Assignment: Read pages 1 through 25, Planning An Instructio nal 
Sequence . ■ 

C. Lecture will be given on the various methods of analyzing data 
collected, the tasks needed and programming methods. Also, 
how these programs are written and distributed. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

A. Today you will begin data collection on the children you chose 
yesterday. This recording will continue for a week then 
checked for accuracy. 

B. The supervisor will go over the programming that is already 

in operation for children currently enrolled in the CDC classrooms. 
Rationale for the sequencing and materials used will be given. 

C. You will continue working with small groups in Distar and 
Expressive Language. 

A. CRITERION REFERENCE 

'ou will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

A. Chapter 9, Individual Instruction ; check workbook assignment. 

B. Handout ^15 

C. Handout #27 
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DAY TWELVE - OCTOBER 25, 1972 

PRCCISin:! TEACHING - IS - DOES AMALYSIS AND 



CRITERIOil REFEREiiCE TESTIMG 



1. TIME: Day three of three days 

2. ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

A. Assignment: Read pages 25 through 61 , Planning An Instructional 
Sequence 

B. Handout #22 - Is-Does Plan Sheet 

The purpose of this program Is to instruct you in how to use a 
behavioral formula as a method of analyzing the classroom 
environment. It is a reference point for knowing where 
prograinmlng change is needed. 

C. Your supervisor will demonstrate how to use an Is-Does Plan 
Sheet with a CDC student's data, and how prog ramnii ng progressed 
through its use. 

D. There will also be a demonstration of how Pi star and Expressive 
Language data can be programmed for the Is-Does Plan Sheet . 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

A. There will be a demonstration of criterion reference testing 
by your supervisor on one child from each CDC classroom. 

B. Your supervisor will -.e responsible for contrasting for you the 
informdtion gained f )m criterion testing and standardized 
testing as applied individual programming. 

C. You will be responsible for the management of one child 
(programminQ from existing data) who is exhibiting a behavior 
disorder in the classroom. 

D. You will continue with Distar and Expressive Language Programs 
with small groups. 

4. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to con'plete items, at 90/! accuracy on: 

A. Lecture on individual prograii^ming and task annlysic. 

B. Panos 1 through 25, I 'lptinitrj An Instruc ii ioi u il SecuiiMice. 
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miHTEEN 



OCTOBER 26, 1972 



CLASSROOM WAnnriEfiT TECHNIQU ES 



TIME: Day one of two days 
ACADEMIC r-IATERIAL 

A. Assignment: Read pages 64 through 84, Planning An Instructional 
Sequence — — 

B. Assignment: Read Chapter 10, Individual Instruction ; complete 
exercises in workbook for Chapter 10. 

C. Lecture on the various techniques for classroom management 
from Becker, Englemann A Thomas' book. Teaching; A Course in 
Applied Psychology and Homme's book. Contingency Contracting^ 
in the Classroom . These books have excellent sections on ideas 
useful In the classroom, and are very specific. 

D. Handout #17 — Classroom Management; An Empirical Approach 
(Lovitt) This paper h divided In two halves, the first is a 
report of related and select research articles and the second 
a series of suggestions and methods of managing classroom 
behaviors. 

PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

A. You.r su|i?ryisor w.ill. demonstrate classroom management techniques 
in CDC #1 and #2. This should be a modeling experience for you 
so you can gradually take over this function yourself. 

B. During storytelling and "Free Play" period, you will be expected 
to utilize classroom management techniques from the modeling 
experience, under supervision. 

CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

A. Pages 25 through 61, Planning An Instructional Sequence 

B. Handout m 

C. The Is Does Plan Sheet 

D. Criterion Reference Testing 
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DAY FOURTliliN OCT : . :k 27, 1972 

• Cl> ASS>tO OM MANACtlMIiXT TCCIINIQUKS 

Aft TIMH: D;i) two oT two days 

2ft ACADEMIC MATUUIAL 

a. Assignment: Read pages 88 through 107, Planniiig An Instructional 
Sequence 

0. We will continue using information from Handout #17 

c» We will also continue discussing information from the texts 
listed in 2c of Day Thirteen with emphasis on precise methods 
of setting up such programs in self-contained classrooms* 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

a. Today^ you will begin using group contingent methods in group 
activities with an emphasis on motor coordination programs and 
table games. The purpose will be to control maladaptive behaviors 
of the group and strengthen appropriate responding in group 
situat ions • 

b. You will continue practicing, under supervision, with Distar 
and the Expressive Language program with small groups. 

4. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items> at 90% accuracy on: 

a. Pages 64 through 84^ Planning An Instructional Sequence 

b. Chapter 10, Individual Instruction ; check workbook assignment 

c . Lecture mater ia I from the two supp lemcnt ary texts , Teach ing ; A 
Course in Appl i ed Psychology and Contingency Contractin s In 
the Classroom. 



d. Handout # 17 



ERIC 
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DAY »-in!;l:N-- 



- -OCTOIU-.U SO, 197 2 



KD UC.M lONAL U VAI.UAT L ONS 

riMH: One day 
ACAOHMIC MATH 111 A r, 

a. Assignment: Road Chapter 11, Individual Instruction ; complete - 
exercises in workbook for chapter 11. 

b. There will ho a discussion of the methods of selecting and 
assimilating items for criterion reference testing in the class- 
room; where these items can be found and what materials to use 
as well as their relevance to what you will be teaching. 

c. You will be introduced to the Utah Test of Language Development 
and how this test can be made applicable to the CDC students. 
This test renders a language age score and has a number of con- 
crete items that can be used from a criterion reference viewpoini 
to begin language programming. 

PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

a. Your supervisor will demonstrate the education evaluations used 
at CDC with an explanation of their relevance to future program 
ming. This demonstration will be with a child and you are 
encouraged to take notes ond discuss what went on following the 
demonstration. At a future time, you will be expected to 
administer such an evaluation. 

!) . There will also be a demonstration of the Utah Test of Language 
Development with the same goals as above. Although this test i. 
standardized and many of the items are too difficult for the 
CDC children, it can be used as a starting point in programming. 
Again, you should take notes and ask questions following. 

CUITLRION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 
a. Pages 88 through 107, Planning An Ins truct ional Sequence 
h. Handout # 17 



c 



Lecture material from Teaching : A Course in Appl ied Psychology 
and Cent ini;ency Contract ing in the Classroom. 



ERIC 
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\N SIXTUIIN OCTOBHR 3J, 197 2 



ILLINOI S TEST OF PSYCHOL I NGUISTIC AB I LIT I KB 
!IiLi!^il']I tMCTURH VOCABULARY TKST 

TIMU: One day 
ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

a. Lecture on the learning theory model from which the I .T. P. A . 
was developed. Handout #2 will be distributed to you to 
use along with the lecture. Although you may not be giving this 
particular test, it is one that is frequently used in schools 
today and can be used effectively with the mentally retarded. 
It is a departure from many test now being used in that it is 
diagnostic in nature rather than used as a classification in- 
strument. We will go over the various subtests, what the are 
trying to measure and how you could begin effective programming 
from their results. 

^' P«P' V-'f . (Peabody) is a picture vocabulary test which does 

not render an accurate intelligence quotient but is a good 
departure point for teaching naming, classifying, matching, etc., 
skills. It should be used in that frame of reference only. It 
does not correspond with the Peabody Language Materials as well 
an the I .T. P . A . does. 

c. \ssignment: Read Chapter 12, Individual Instruction; complete 
exercises in workbook for chapter 12. 

PRACTICUM KXPF.RIENCF. 

a. There will be an administration of the I .T.P. A . with a child 
from the CDC #2 classroom which you will observe. A discussion 
will follow the administration. 

b. There will also be an administration of the P . P . V . T . with a 
child. You will be asked to ad.ainister this test first to each 
other then with a child. It is not difficult to learn and is 
quick to administer. 

c. You will also continue with your precision recording on the 
CDC #1 and #2 children. 

d. You will continue practice with Distar and Expressive Language 
in both CDC classrooms. 

CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

;i. Chnpti'f II, T nd 1 vi dun 1 Instruct! on ; chocV workbook :i5-. s Ijinment 

Utah Test of Language Dove 1 o p ment ^ Pcohody Pictu re Vo cabv 1 ar y Test 

c. CDC educational evaluation items 
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DAY SKVliNTIiKN 



---N0'*1:MBHR 1, 1972 



AVHKS] VH CONDIT TONING AND PUNISIIMI-NT 



1 . TiMli : One Uay 

2. ACADHMIC MATKRIAI. 

a. A lecture will bo presented on methods and procedures involved * 
in effective punishment. There are several good references made 
to the concept and problems involved in a punishment framework. 
These will be discussed thoroughly. We will also cover the 
concept and uses of negative reinforcement and the "time out" 
procedure. Emphasis will be placed on the practical differentia 
tion between these three and appropriate uses of them in a 
teaching situation. These concept will become important when 
training parents in behavior management in the home. 

I'. Assignment: Read Chapter 13. Individual Instruction ; complete 
exercises in workbook for chapter 13. " 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

a. There will an opportunity to observe punishment, avc-rsive 
conditioning and negative reinforcement in the classroom. Some 
of these situations will have to be "manufactured" but keep 

in mind some of the concepts you observe for later reference 
to what is discussed in lecture. 

b. Today you will turn in your precision recording data on the 
children from both CDC #1 and »2 to be checked and returned 
to you for further recording. 

c. You will continue with practice with Distar with small groups. 

4. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90"j accuracy on: 

a. Chapter 12, Individual I nstruction ; chock workbook assignment 

b. 1 1 liaois Tes t of Psycholinguistic Abi litics 

c. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Tes t 



DAY i;U;ilTl;l;N NOVUMr.HR 2. 1972 

psYcnoLocncAi tests 

1. TIME: One Jay 

2. ACADEMIC MATH RIAL 

a. Lecture presentation will be on theory development, tost con- 
struction* types of validity and reliability, and general 
information to be given on individual intelligence, achievement, 
and personality tests. We will also discuss considerations in the 
testing sessions and limitations of psychological tests. 

b. A comparison will be made between standardized psychological 
and educational tests and criterion reference testing. 

c. There will be a presentation and description of items from: 
1 . Wechs lor Intel ligence Scale for Chi Idren 

2« Wechs ler Preschool ^ Primary Scale of Intelligence 

3. Stanford - Binet Intelligence Scale 

4. Bender - Ges talt and Beery 

5. Wide Range Achievement Test 

d. Assignment: Read Summary, Individual Instruction ; complete the 
workbook exercises for the Summary. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

a. There will be a demonstration by the psychologist of as many of 
the above tests as possible with individual children from the 
CDC c 1 assrooms . 

b. You will continue with your precision recording on two children 

c. You will continue with your practice using Distar and the 
expressive Language program with partial supervision only. 

4. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

a. Chapter 13, Individual Instruction; check workbook assignment 

b. Lecture material on punishment, negative reinforcement, 
"time out", etc. 
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PAY NINHTHI-N NOVLMBIiR 5, 1972 

MOTOR CO OiUH NATION' 

1 . TIMH: One Uay 

2. ACADEMIC MATI:R1AL 

a. Assignment: Read Section IV from Families 

b. There will be a discussion of motor development levels in normal 
and mentally retarded children with reference to programmine 
for deficiencies. 

c. We will also discuss several motor development measures and 
how to use them. You may refer back to Handout #5. There will 
be an introduction to methods such as the Jean Ayres program, 
the Valett program, the Purdue, etc. 

d. Handout #4---Gross Motor Training Activities Worksheet 
£'^i^„^^"'^°"' structured primarily for the younger children in 
CDC ffl. It is composed of activities to develop gross motor 
coordination skills in an ongoing program which is used on a 
behavior contingent basis. 

e. Handout #8 Developmental Perceptual Motor Program 

This handout is to be used in supplement to Handout #4. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

a. You will be lesponsible for initiating a motor coordination train 
mg program for one child in both CDC #1 and »2, with your 
supervising teacher. 

b. Today you will hand in the precision recording you have done 
with the students from both c Ir-s.s rooms . Also, you will write a 
program from these results and initiate the program in the 
classroom. 

4. CUITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90^6 accuracy on: 

a. Summary, Individual Instruction ; check workbook assignment 

b. The Wechslor Intelligence Scale for Childre n 
c . The St an ford - B i no t 1 n t c 1 I i g^ n c o S ri 1 c 

d. The Wcchs 1 cr Preschoo l and Primary Scale of Intel 1 i ^cncc- 

c. The BiMido r - tic's t tj_l t_ .-iiul ikiery 

f. The Wide linn^ic Achi o vision I Test 



ERIC 
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DAY Tlvr.XTY- -.-NOVr.MIU-.U 0. 1972 

PRHSIiNTATlOX RY STAFI - PSYCiiOLOGlST 
! . TIME: One day 
2. ACADHMIC MATERIAL 

a. Lecture will be on the CDC pre- vocat iona 1 program, types of 
students involved, etc. It will also cover the new day care 
center operated by the CDC for preschool age children i^hose 
families are receiving D.P.A. funds. 

b. A discussion of some of the future plans of the CDC, projects 
being considered, etc. 

c. Film: "Teaching Language to Psychotic Children" 

This film depicts, longitunidally, Lovass' work with severely 
disturbed children. It focuses on immediate reinforcement 
methods, punishment techniques and several areas of self-help 
and academic programming. 

PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

a. From the precision recording you have done, you will write up 

a complete programming sequence stating the objective (terminal 
and enroute), types of reinforcers and materials to be used. 
This will be for one child in each CDC classroom. You will then 
be responsible for implementing this program without supervision. 

b. This week you will be responsible tor conducting the classrooms 
doing Pi star and expressive language with individual and small 
groups without supervision. 

4. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

a. Section IV from Families 

b. Motor development levels with reference to programming 

c. Various motor coordination tests 

d. Handout #4 
c. Handout #8 
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i''..'I-.Ni-Y-ONK NOVi-MIJKR 7, 1972 

rRt'.SKMVATION liY FTAKK SCUU.Al. UOIIKKR 

.TtV.E: on« day 
ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

n. The lecture today will be givea by the CDC Boclal worker. It x^ill 
include information concerning nenoral social work services offered 
by the ChiJd Development Center » referral procedures^ how social 
workers can be, utilized by you as a teacher » the philosophy of the 
Child Development Center programs » etc. 

b. Film: (?) (Englemann film): He demonstrates concept teaching of math 
facts, map reading, etc. It is a good indication of how Englemann 
structures and uses group reinforcements. 

PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

a. The practicum today and for the remainder of the week will be as 
outlined yesterday; primarily, responsibility for each CDC class- 
room, carrying out your own programming, and Distar programs. 

b. Your performance will be observed but not supervised by the class-* 
room teacher. 

CIIITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

a. Film: •*Te(:rhlnf; Language to Psychotic Children" 

b. F*ecture pres^^ntat Lon by the CDC Staff Psychologist 



DAY TWEN*TY-TVW —NOVEMBER 8, 1972 

PRESENTATION* BY DR. WAITE 



1. TIME: one day 

2. ACADEMIC MATERIAL 

a. The lecture today will be given by Dr. Wendon Walte, Snake River School 
District Psychologist. Dr. Waite has iDolemented a CDC satellite 
program in Blackfoot and can share with you some of his experiences in 
getting his program established. You are encouraged to ask him any 
questions that you think might be pertinent to your own situation. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

a. Same as yesterday in the classrooms. 

b. Go over the program you wrote £or the two children, one in each class- 
room» with the supervisor. This will be to demonstrate how and why 
programming changes arc made. 

A. CRITERION REFERENCE 

You will be expected to complete items, at 90% accuracy on: 

a. Euglemann Film 

" b. Lecture presentation by the CDC Staff Social Worker. 
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PAY VVrNrV-THREK 



PRKSKNiATJON CY MR. V/uSCK 



1 . one day 

2. AC\DEtI£C MATERIAL 

a. The lecture today will be given by Mr. Charles Vance » Director of the 
S.E.I.C.D.C. It will relate primarily to adninlscratlve concerns of 
the satellicc programs, how contracting is arranged, services to be 
provided and the CDC's responsibilities. You may have some purely 
administrative concerns, so this would be an appropriate time to 
clarify them. 

b. Ve will spend any remaining time going over information that has 
been presented or answering any questions you have. 

3. PRACTICUM EXPERIENCE 

n. You will be rcspousible for turning in all data and programming you have 
been doing in the classrooms. Today will be your final day of practlcum 
experience . 

4. CRITERION REFERENCE 

There will be no criterion reforenccd testing today. You will be given a 
form on which to rate all aspects of the month-long training program, 
including your suggestions for change. We urge you to be completely candid 
and thorough on this as it serves as a program reference for us to make 
improvements in the training program. Please take this home with you if 
you need to and return it tomorrow. 
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ivvv ii.Mirv-nu.ii — r:ovr.M:j!:ii lo. 1.972 

» l-I^' M^ Ci.ASS DAY 
il: vMl l bi' c:,r •;>•■-] of tlu« r.'>! LT..'jtv*.J 

*l. AtliuLiUstcaLloa of Lh?. 'iVaclu^r Trainin'j PosL-Tt'st. 

2. Turning in tha ev.nlu.ition focna given to you ycs-crtlay. 

3. Ad;:jf nir.tratlon of a final o::3.TilnaMoa(?) 

4. Doing any make-up of the daily criterion reference tests. 
3. Lunch v^rith thr. staff. 



ERIC 
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•UIITSRIOII C{{i=:CKLIST 



At the End of Week I. the Trainee Will: 

X. Be able to list and describe (functionally) the twO cl.issrooMS 
in operation through the Child Development Center. J~l 

2. Be able to identify and describe the three types of teacher inter- 
actions in vhich he will be participating. / 7 

3. Be able to list and define the basic terminology involved in the 
Lindsley syatem of precision recording, j 7 

A. Complete test items from Chapters One through Seven of Individual 
Instruction at a 90Z~accuracy level. /"^ 

5. Observe, then list 10 maladaptive group and individual xesponscs. 
LJ 

6. Observe, then list 10 adaptive group and individual behaviors. / 7 

7. Identify, then list 5 teacher reinforcements of adaptive classroom 
behavio rs . / / 

6. Identify, then list 5 maladaptive classroom behaviors for vhich 

withdrawal of teacher attention is used. I J 
9. Define the time-out procedure. / / 

10. Identify, then list 5 maladaptive classroom behaviors for which 
time-out procedures are used. / / 

11. Identify and list the two characteristics that are present in at 
least 80% of the children dealt with in the two CDC classrooms. £J 
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At the End of Week II, the Trains* Will: 
c 



,<>^ —I. Have completed six hours of formal Instruction In the use of 



the DISTAR prograni. / / 

2. Have completed: (a) one hour of supervised practice with the 
DISTAR program; (b) one hour of supervised practice with the 
language stimulation program; (c) one hour of .supervised practice 
with the gross and fine motor coordination program. / / 

3. Be able to list and describe: (a) at least 5 factors Involved in 
Initiating a parent contact; and (b) at least 5 factors Involved 
In setting up a home program. / / 

A. Have attended at least one parent group meeting conducted by the 
CDC teacher. / / 

5. Complete test Items from Chapters Eight through Fourteen of 
Individual Instruction at a 90%-accuracy level. / / 

6. Complete test Items from Families (all chapters) at a 90%-accuracy 
level. / / 

7. Have completed five days of precision recording on at least one 

child, n ' 

8. Have completed at least one independent conduction of the story- 
telling period. / / 
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At the End of Week III, the Traln.>e Will: 

1. Have completed at least one hour of practice vlth the DISTAR 
progran with small groups. I / 

2. Have completed the educational evaluation and initial program- 
ming for at least one child. / / 

3. Have completed initial contacting and home programming for at 
least one child and parents. 

4. Complete test items from the first 61 pages of Plannlnts An 
Instructional Sequence at a 90%-accuracy level. / / 

5. Have completed precision recording » programming, and materials 
selection for at least one child. / / 

6. Have completed "teacher-made** home program for parents of at 
least one child. / / 
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At tho End of Week IV, the Trainee Will: 



1. Complete tost items from pages 6A-106 of Planning an 
Instructional Sequence at a 90SS-accuracy level . / / 

2. Have completed the educational evaluations and initial 
programming for at least one classroom. j_ I 

3. Have completed precision recording, programming, and 
materials selection for at least one classroom. / / 

A. Have conducted at least one parent group meeting to 
discuss child management procedures. / / 

5. Have conducted the daily operation of one snail group, 
alternating between language and motor stinult.vion 
programs. / / 



ttin End of W«»«»k V, the Trnlnoa Will: 



1. Have completed, without supervision, the educational evaluation, 
progranntlng • materials selection, parent contact, hone program* 
ming, and report dissemination on at least one new referral. / / 

2. Complete at least 3 referral forms for selected cases. / / 

3. Be able to demonstrate competency in both oral and written report- 
ing according to supervisor's Judgment. / / 

A. Be able to list names of and describe appropriate uses of at least 
5 :hological and at least 5 educational tests. J_ f 

5. able to list and describe at least 5 principles of testing 
procedures • / _ /' 

6. Be able to list and describe 5 ways in which the classroom teacher 
can utilize the services of a social worker. / / 
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CLASS C ONTHNT FOR C bC CLASSROOM 



C 1 iiss room Ob j ect ivos 

It is the purpose of this class to train for specific tench iiig 
skills anJ strategies which will increase the precision and effective 
ness of the teaching; task. 

At the completion of the time spent in the clinical tuachini; 
program classroom, participants will have mastery in development 
and application of the ic* ln\\' i ng : 

!• Program building adaptive response continiiC>u behaviors by 
applying systematic sequential steps from physical imitHLloo to 
fol lowing commands » according to Hewe tt ' s Developmental Sequer.v ^« 
of Educational Goals . 

2. Recognize and gain expertise in application of the basic 
behavioral pai^adigm in the typical classroom environment. 

^ 3. Acquisition and application of the *'six steps to success'*; 
Pinpoint, Record, Task Analysis, Program, Change, Try Again. 

4. Mastery of behavioral terminology. 

5. Ability to program for behavioral change utilizing the 
*'is-does** analysis. 

6. Become proficient in application of all of the Expressive 
Language Programs (1 througli 6). 

7. Become proficient in application of all three of the DISTAR 
programs: Language, Arithmetic, and Reading. 

By siptemaiic application of the above Language and DISTAR 
programs, teacher can: 

a. Increase teacher effectiveness times 10. 

b. Obtain maximum number of co rect responses. 

c. Bring all students to criteria on perfornance tasks. 

d. Diagnose errors in performance of children and institute 
correctional procedures within 15 seconds. 

0. Take students through instructional sequence with less than 
ten percent error. 

f. Demonstrate proficiency in correct socirO re inf or cM^ont s of 
appropriate tudent behavior. 



....ro arc n.ny =''^'''^r,:'iL.P"h%,V:;r:olIpro<ructivo behaviors. ' 
... psychotic ;;";iaV'ara "ornate compctin,! beh.vtor. 

the therapist must proviu- a 

■„ buildi..£ compotlng behavior, begins with 

The first step ^^^^^.f ';LeraUy not present. 
Raining eye contact .hich ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ _ 

It is often necessary l"i'i»'l>:„'?..reye" and drawing it closer 
by noldin,, a r'-^ir yf'c- -"ct is ..rde/again reinforcing i«- 
^^df:- V:!-"/aaing"orihe^ro,.pt »ust follow. 

by the observational Minui:e:>. 



Example: 



10 



Mo vements 

47 commands 
15 responses 



Rate 

4,7 commands 
1.5 responses 



■ concurrent PT»?'-1 ":UtJn"alc''^ri."^trarartrv.'rera'vir» 
„.c.s.,ary in providing an alterna ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

The FKpressive Langu.-.ge ^"8"'" [■if'^ed for non-verbal children. 

In order to become proficient """^ ^^ed instruction in 
„U1 be necessary to have two hours ^""J^i,, „ui rotate . through 

; s1aU methods and P^ftRetdlng! ArUhmetic and ^"^rf^Lon till 
three 20 minute periods l?"''^"*' ^ded. The 20 minute lesson win 

material they wii 4^„„tifvinB 

order that expertise in -riSrin^ b^f'^^^f inftion of 
rorirthMl;:vtirsirat'cri!dfen may exhibit. 



yr.KBAL 

Verbal 
vocal ization 



behavior is the "f^.^f 
or senseless babbling) 



words (as opposed to rardom 
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Thcro arc two types of verbal l»o!uivior. The first we can 
oall "adaptive verb:«l hohavLor." Ailnpt. ivc berbal behavior is moan- 
ir.^fiil, correct, nonropot 1 1 i ve use of words. This includes answering 
a question* making a comnont , Icadinji or carryiiu*; on a con v cr :^ ai i on . 
This includes any use of words from tijc most prii.iitive ("go",, "hi", 
"byo") to complex conversation. Any appropriate use "of word-.i that 
naktrs sense is adiiptive verbal behavior. Maladaptive verbal b*. havior 
is inappropriate or meaningless use of words. This includes several 
kinds of behavior that you may observe in the classroom situation. 
One is called "scholalia," which is the repetition of words that 
the child has heard before: "Hello, John," "How are you?" or 
"Go, go go" (repetition of onw word over and over). 

Another kind of maladaptive verbal behavior is bizarre speech. 
This means putting words together in what one might term "word 
salads." Examples of this kind of verbal behavior would be "Fall 
in the balloon"; "Put the ledger on"; "Tomorrow we're going to 
scratch." These examples are sentences that have been overheard 
in the classroom. Caution must be exercised so that this type of 
verbal behavior is not reinforced. This behavior is like a verbal 

version of* self-stimulation sound input for the sake of input. 

Note, adaptive verbal behavior involves the use of words, not sounds, 
iiabbling and other random sounds are sometimes part of a child's 
sel f -s timulatory rcpertorie and, again, reinforcement should not 
occur. 

S ELF - STIMULATORY BEHAVIOR 

Self-stimulation is a kind of abnormal behavior. It includes 
:i groat number of atypical patterns of gestures and movements. Tt 
•:.iy occur when a child is using an object or when he is not. It is 
u'iually stereotyped or repetitive. It serves no observable goal 
or purpose. It does not create anything, and it docs not seen to 
bo an attempt of the child to communicate. The child may roll his 
eyes, cross them, look out of the corners of them, or squint them, 
lie may stare intensely at lights, objects, or at his own body, such 
as his hands. He may grimace, suck his tongue and lips, or stick 
his tongue out repeatedly. Ho may put objects in his mouth. As 
to the whole head, he may rock it from side to side or allow it to 
fall forward, turning it slightly to the side with the eyes turned 
up or to the corners. 

With the arms and shoulders, there arc several typical forms 
of self-stimulation. The child may move the arms up and down at 
the sides of the body, slapping the hands from the wrist. He may 
ilnp his arms from the shoulder with the hands limp. He may liold 
ills hands in very contorted gestures, often staring at them in- 
t(iist!ly. Use the whole torso, tlic child nay assu:no rigid or con- 
ti'Tlcd postures or ho may engage in body rockiuj-,. Rocking u.iunlly 
occurs in soimo sitting position and is a forward :\nd back not i 'in 
r-M-c often than r.ido to side. lie may twirl hinpolf, rub, scialch, 
;r liikle varii-us parts of ii i s b-uly . iio may ii ij t ii rba tc , jni.,;- rt- • 
pcatodly, or i iin from wall to wall. He nay simply be walkin.. on 
his toes or suckin;-. his thumb. Th i ;* i nil i nti I m! . 



Tlieso behaviors huvo in common the fact that they all 
.M'l'Ju'e sensory input for what appears to be no other purpose than 
. li i stipulation itself. 

Aggression is a destructive behavior against an object or another 
person. It includes hitting, biting, tearing, jabbing, kicking, 
slapping, scratching. 

SELF - DHSTRUCTION 

This is any destructive behavior of the child against himself, 
such as banging his head against a wall, biting or hitting himself * 
in an intense manner. Although there are no children who now 
onga,;e in self-destructive behavior in the- classroom, there are 
filRS available for you to view, and learning about the self- 
d'jstructive behavior and how to extinguish it will be part of your 
formal classroom instruction. • ' 

TAN'TRUMS 

A combination of any of the following crying, screaming, 

yelling, whining, shouting with the non-verbal behaviors kicking, 

pounding, hitting, running, hollering, stamping, banging, or 
fussing in general, if not directly against another person. 

GROSS BODY MOVEMKNT OR HYPERACTIVE BEHAVIOR 

This behavior involves the whole body and is carried on for a 
long period of time. It effects no change on the environment and 
if. sl:nilar to self-stimulatory behavior in that it is non-directed 
and for the sake of sensory stimulation. It differs in that it 
involves the entire body and is not necessarily repetitive. Examples 
would be circling the room, bounding about randomly, or jumping, 
flipping out of a chair; this type of behavior will be observable 
in the classroom. 



The above behaviors are behaviors that children engage in that 
you will be observing , recording and programming will be developed 
to extinguish those behaviors which are maladaptive. 
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SgqwRntlal Listinc; p-^ Handout Malarial 



1. Child n•>vc?^o^p.on^ C^^nter; l.qr.q u?.i:a StK:a1at.ion Act ivity List. 

Unpublished Manuscript, Pocatello. Idaho, 1972." 

2. Kirk. Samuel A., et. al.; Illinois Test of Psychol inquistic 

A bilities . Record Form. University of Illinois. 1968. 

3. Lindsley. Ocjden; Daily Behavior Chart (DC-S) , Behavior Research 

Company, Kansas City, Kansas. 

4. Learning Laboratory; G ross Motor Training Activities , 

Unpublished training progrvim. Pocatello, Idaho, 1969. 

5. Frankenburg. William K. , et. al.; Denver Developmental 

Screening Test , Report form. University oip Colorado, 
Medical Center. 1969. 

6. Fi field. Marvin; Suggostions for the Unmotivated Child , 

Unpublished Manuscript. Pocatello, Idaho, 1969. 

7. Child Development Center; Data Collection Sheet , Adapted locally. 

Unpublished. 1972. " 

8. Barsch, Ray H.; A DovQlopr .? nta'i Perceptual Mo tor Program , 

• Unpublished Har.uscr fpt , University oOouston, \9S9. 

9. Chile' Developniirit Center; Hf-^.nd Exercises for Use -of Doth Hands , 

Unpublished Manuscript, Pocatello, Idaho, 1972. 

10. Child Devclopmant Center; Fnri chniant Activi ties . Unpublished 

Manuscript. Pocatello", fdaho, 1972. 

11. Mecham, W. J.; "Developmental Schedules of Oral -Aural Language 

as an Aid to the Teacher of the Mentally Retarded," 
Mental Retardation , Vol. I, No. 6, 1963. 

12. Child Development Center; Sequential Expressive Language 

Analysis , Unpublished Manuscript, Pocatello, Idaho, 1971. 

13. Mager, Robe«"t F.; "Refining Objectives," Preparing Instructi onal 

O bjectives for Programmed Instruction , 1962, Fearon ~ 
Publishers Inc., Palo Alto, California. 

14. Keelr;, Do;nan K. ; Clis^iif ic-itin n of Mnnt^il netarff '^tioru Unpublish.-;.'! 

Manuscript, O'lnnon State School fcrMTnnTalTy'kdtordod, 
Hfintor., Texas, 1964. 
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1*3. University of VJashington; Instr j ctional P ron rai'i for Pinpoi nting 
5^0.^ ."^JPfil'^JJjr.' UnpublT:.hoal'yniiscript, 1970 Seattle," 
ViashinVi-on". 

16. Fircrest School; Short Course In Opera nt Conditioning , 

Unpublished Manuscript, 1970, Seattle, Washington. 

17. Lovitt, Tom C:; Classrootn Management: An Empirical Approach. 

Laboratory Manual, 1970, Experimental Education Unit, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

18. Morrey. James G.; Behavior Modification Biblionraphy . Unpublished 

Manuscript, Southeast Idaho Child Development Center, 1972, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

19. Gould, r>larcella; Class Content for Preschool Clinical Teaching 

Progra m. Unpublished Manuscript, Southeast Idaho Child 
Development Center. Pocatello, Idaho, 1972. 

20. Doidge, Heidi; Hand Signals for PI STAR , Unpublished Manuscript, 

Granite School District, 1971. 

21. Hewett, F. M. , et. al.;"Jfhe Santa Monica Project: Evaluation of 

an Engineered Classroom Design With Emotionally Disturbed 
Children." Exceptional Childre n, 1959. University of 
Ca 1 1 f or n 1 a , Los Angeles, Californ 1 a . 

22. Kunzelnann, Harold P., ct.al., eds.; "Is-Does Plan Sheet," from 

Precision Teaching , 1970, Special Child Publications, 
Seattle, Washington. 

23. Hedrich. Vivian; "Rx for Disruptive Students," American 

Education , July, 1972, 

24. Keele, Doman K.; Overview of Mental Retardation, Unpublished 

Manuscript, Denton State School for Mentally Retarded, 
Denton, Texas, 1964. 

25. Doidge, Heidi; Critical Procedures and Phrases - DISTAR , 

Unpublished Manuscript, Granite School District, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 1971. 

26. Doidge, Heidi; Basic Procedures and Phrases - DISTAR , Unpublished 

Manuscript, Granite School District, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1971. 

27. Kunzelniann, Harold P., ed.; Pre cision Teaching , Chapters 2 and 

4, 1970, Special Child PuFlications, Seattle, Washington. 
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APPENDIX III 

- Trainee Ev«j1uation Sur:ir;ary 

- ex'ir'pV': Critiirinn Rcferenctd Dflilv Exams 



o 
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TR.\rKi:i: KVAU!ArroN form 



\.\>nli! yoM coppMrt^ this nrortx\'in to n similnr ov*' you miRht tak-^ at 
a university? 



Definitely better 
Hotter In most areas 
The same as 
Poorer In most areas 
Delinitely poorer 



I 


CP2 
2 


2 


J 















Kow would you rate the supervision you received In each of the three 
classrooms? 



Crc n 0;<glody*s Room) 



CDC (Marcy's Room) 



CPl 
3 


CP2 GPl 
1 Excellent 1 


GP2 

2 Excellent 




Good 2 


1 Good 




1 Averi-ige 


Average 




1 Fair 


Pair 




Poor 


Poor 



Bonneville 



GPl 


GP2 


1 




1 


N/A 


1 













Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Fair 

Poor 



Do you •think your instructors had good knov;lcdge of the subjects they 
tauRht in the formal class? 

Ye8» in all areas 
Yes, ill most areas 
Average 

Not in most areas 
Not in any areas 



GPl 
I 


CP? 
2 


2 


I 















How v'ould you rate the explanation and uses of the materials made 
available tc you in the classrooms? 

Composite of all the classrooms 



CP J 


GP2 




2 


2 


Excellent 


h 


2 


Good 






Average 




2 


Fair 




Poor 
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Hov» old yoti like the soqucMico. nnd nrr^^n^;i»nK•nt of courso co:itcnt? 

Good 

Fair 
Poor 



GPl 
1 


r,P2 

2 


2 


1 











How would you rate the soquonce of Increasing responsibility Kiven you 
in tho practlc.il part of training? 

Definitely too fnst in all areas 
Too fast in some areas 
Timed Just right 
Too slow in some areas 
Definitely too slow in all arens 



GPl 


GP2 






1 


3 


1 




1 





How would you rate your expo.^ure to parent traininR techniques? 



Could function independently 
Would need supervision 
Could use more exposure 
Still feel unsure 

Regard this training aspect as very weak 



GPl 
2 


GP2 
1 






1 


2 











Was assistance and instruc-tion by classroom personnel beneficial? 



GPl 


GP2 


•> 


3 


3 


Yes» very helpful 




Yes, sometimes helpful 




Usituallv not helpful 




Got no he! i» 



How often do you think you would use the method of task analysir; and 
programming tliat you learned In your training? 



GPl 
1 


GP2 

1 Always 


2 


2 Frequently 




About half 




Seldom 




Never 



Was the presentation on precision teaching made concise and precise 



Clearly proftented 

Unci early presented 

Had to go to text for clarification 

Couldn't grasp the method from Information jrlven In 

presentation 



GPl 
2 


GP2 
3 






1 
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IK Snt*c t ♦ icnl ly indicnto the stnMivrtl ; of iho t*nliro iralnocsliLp: 

2» C\vi<l ro»M>tMMt Ion kno\'K\!^;v ;r»>.1 o tt- iohors 

3. Use of bc?!Kiv1or prlnrlples v;I.th trainoos 

t> . Tract {cu«^J and rl:u;srooin involvenent 

5* Duration auJ lntoa:;ity of the pio;^ran 

6» Reinforcing and prrgrammLng concepts 

M. Specifically indicate! the x^yeaknosso.^ of the trainecship: 

!• Too littJo pp:.ont contact and experience 

2. Need more diverse lecturing 

3. Classroom plans not followod close enough 

4. Explain the purpose and role of trainee better 
5» V/as not paid on time 

6. Need more practicum 



• 
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TEST QUESTIONS 
DAY T\vO ~ CRITERIOX REFERENCE 

!• P;U»ade list the three textbooks assigned to you and their authors. 

2. List the namas and functions of at least five Child Development Center personnel. 

3. Differentiate the functions of C.D.C. classrooms #1 and #2. 



4a. In the film, "Rewards & Reinforcements in Learning," why were the 
underachievers attending class after their regular classroom period? 



b. What was the Important concept being shown with the small child learning 
to tie her shoes? 
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DAY VOVll - CUITKRIOX RKrE K::NCE 

1. In th^' following example, IJcMtify the (n) ollcltor, (b) behavioral re:?poa5t:, 
and (c) relnforccr. 

"A child picks up a book he* has seen, turns through its pages, and discovers 
he can Identify many of the animals which are pictured." 

A. Elicltor: _ — ^-.^----—-^.^^...^.^.^..^..^....^^^^ 

B. Behavioral Response: . 

C. Rolnforcer: 

2. Specifically, uhat differentiates structured from Incidental learning? 

3. UTiich of the following Is a teacher able to control in the learning situation? 
(Circle letter) 

A. Materials, programs, revards 
R. Talking out, studying, crying 

C. Nervousness, shyness, aggressiveness 
I). Both A and B above 

4. You have Identified, now briefly define: 
A* Elicitor: 

B. Behavioral Response; 
C» Relnforcer: 

5. Pre.sc'rintivc teaching is most successful whon it achelves (a) 

throuj^h employ L.Mg Lc^rniinnl object iv.'i? th:>t LdenLif\ t:h.»-^i.--ntfi in thi.- (b) 



6t Brli^rly define what Tetror cnlls "comconi t TiUf developniont . 
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Day i\>i«r - wrilorion l<i'lor»!n.»v 
Pago 

7. *:iv- iiot iniLions Xvjtx {1 ituloiit i? on: 

B. lljhavtor: 

C. Reinforcement! 

n. PosLive Reinforcement: 

E. Schedule of Riiinforcement : 

F. Shaping: 

8. VJhy^ acc ording to Handout should behavior be recorded objectively? 

9. UTiat IMS unique about the program described in the film, ''Juniper Gardens 

10. Workbook exercises completed satisfactorily. 
Yes No 
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U a child rospondfcl equally woll to food ro Lnforcemont and to tokent;, tho 

(.j) iiou\d be the more desirable reinforcement because (b) 

will not become a problem. (Fill in word) 

a. food b. hunger 

tokens satiation 

H.n/ can a teacher i^'entify a child's present maximum effective level of 
performance? 



The exploration of determines the level at which the 

instructional program would begin. (Fill in letter) 

A. Reiuforcers 

B. Elicitora 

C. Behavioral responses 

D. None of the above 

In doing diagnostic teaching, how is the teacher able to ascertain what a 
effective reinforcer is? 



No 



Workbook exercises completed satisfactorily. Yes 

!vTiat were the four areas depicted in the film. "\^o Did What To Whom. " in 
handling specific social learning situations? 



Fron Handout #13, give a precise definition of a behavioral objective. 



List at least 5 verba that are useful in making objectives explicit in the 
ari'a of general discrimination behaviors. 

1. 3. 5. 

2. 4. 
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TiiST OUKST ION'S 



1. Whit i. formation should narents relate to you before you can begin effective parent- 
tralnln^^ sessions? 



2. XTnat is the single most difficult task in parent trainings why» and what can you do 
to i\ox around it? 



3» What does Peter mean by "developmental'^ aspect of reinforcers? 



4. Give ail example of each of the seven levels above. They are manipulation ^ knowledge 
of rosult3, primary, matorlal » self-evaluation, token and social-verbal. 



5. Briefly describe the procedure involved in conditioning a reinforcer. 



6. Reinforcing a hypcrattve child for each minute of staying in his seat is an example 
of schcduLe. 

A. fixed ratio C. fixed interval 

B. variable interval D. variable ratio 

7. Different fate between ratio and interval schedules of reinforcement. 



8. Define negative relnforcunent . 



9. Satisfactorily comploLed the Instructional Progra. for Pinpoint and Rocordin,,. 
10. S.-itl<t\... rorny completed workbook assI;>nmo.it . Yes No 
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TEST O l'i- STIorrS 



1. One way to determine the sequence of en route behaviors is to (Circle letter) 

A. Distinguish previously uncnountered factors in the sequence 

B. Identify the studeat's entry behaviors 

C. Reverse the order in x/hich the en route behaviors were generated and 
teach the simpliest thing first 

U. Do none of the above first 

2. Is the following question legitimate for a strategy of sequencing? 

''What does the learner need to be able to do before he can successfully 
perform the desired behavior?" 

Circle: Yes No 

3. What is a method described by the authors of- achieving instructional economy? 



4. List iind defined (not by example) the four techniques that the authors indicate 
might be used in promoting perceived purpose. 



5. List the three rules that will help in using the principle of precelved 
purpose more effectively 

1. 



2. 



3. 



6. I'-i dcH-idinjx on tho n:easurinp instrumonr for cvaltmtfun of thi; insLructioual program^ 
prim."* onphaf?:ft sh.niJd ho. placfvl t»n (Circle^ lotlv^r) 

A. fLs clarft:/ th^* stu.-Oiil 

staadar N a:>prjpr i ^tc* fnr thai particular j[;ra.!i* !iiv.*l 
E». No;u^ til. abov> 
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t • ' : * • » 1 '^ttt**^ 

A. a riRorous staLe:noiit tN^g.irdLnp tho Rtud^snts* behavior luvul:^ bufuro 

I fv;c rue t Lo;) b^.'^inci 

Ji. ACLrlbute i^ubsequonc student behavior chauges directly to the effects 
of hLs instruction 

C. 1\ho intormal toclmlqu^s for qatck evaluation 

D. A and B above 
K. 0 and C above 

Stu.k'ur's mastery of a teacher's objectives Is refloctcid in 

Sitoi\ s and Indicates what? ' 
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